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ward the Loire. The Regency Council followed Joseph,
and a few hours later, about four o'clock in the afternoon,
the Cuke of Ragusa sent a flag of truce to the enemy. That
evening two Russian emissaries, Count Nesselrode and
Count Orloff, pne Austrian emissary, Count Paar, and the
two French marshals met in a tavern near the Saint Denis
lines to discuss the terms of capitulation. As no agreement
had been reached after a long and fruitless discussion,
Nesselrode returned to inform the Czar. Taking advantage
of the interruption, the Duke of Ragusa invited Orloff to
dinner at his house on the rue de Paradis. The house was
full of people seeking the latest news. Everyone was eating
and talking while they waited for Nesselrode to appear.
Suddenly, there was a commotion., Talleyrand had ap-
peared! They had all thought that he had left with the
Council. But he explained that he had been stopped at
the barricades along the Champs-filys6es and that he had
come back to find out what roads were free. He chatted
with the Marshal, stopped for a while with various other
people, and finally, just before leaving, he came up to
Orloff and said: "Sir, have the kindness to convey to His
Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, the humble and sincere
respects of the Prince of Benevento."
Having learned that Napoleon was abandoning Paris
to the enemy and that the allied armies would be in Paris
by the morrow at the latest, Talleyrand had realized that
the time was ripe for the execution of his long-cherished
plan. After six months of waiting and watching, he swung
into action. It was a fateful moment. He was risking his
life and the salvation of mankind on a throw of the dice.
His own fate depended on whether he could save man-
kind.8 If he failed, he would be destroyed.
*Even the best historians (Sorel, Thiry, Dupuys) have ascribed little
or no importance to the interview of March 51 between Talleyrand and
Alexander I. They have treated it as though it had no more importance
than a meeting between the French Premier and the British Prime
Minister would have had in 1939. But that interview was an event which
any sane man would have judged impossible, so numerous and dangerous
were the obstacles confronting it. Talleyrand was a man high in the